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his complete independence of the work of others, which occasionally 
assumes the attitude of scorn, is a source of weakness, for it tempts him 
to make remarks which are unworthy of him. Nobody could regret these 
blots on Ehrlich's work more than I do, but it would be fooUsh to allow 
them to blind one to the really magnificent work that Ehrlich has 
given us. 

It goes without saying that there are many passages where the 
exegesis is completely transformed by EhrUch's incisive and illuminating 
treatment. Nobody could accept everything that Ehrlich writes. As 
a matter of fact, he frequently provokes dissent. But he himself is con- 
stantly ready to modify his conclusions, as the appendix shows. 

The higher critic will not get much that is valuable from these 
volumes. The occasional higher critical remarks, sometimes quite 
radical, do not belong to the really valuable portions of Ehrlich's work. 
He is not interested in this aspect of Old Testament study. 

I had intended to give a number of illustrative examples of his 
grammatical, lexical, textual, and exegetical notes in order to give an 
idea of the character of the work. But I find this almost impossible 
because of the wealth of material. Almost any page might serve as a 
good example. 

One point should be brought out with special emphasis: the extraor- 
dinary amount of light which is shed on all kinds of problems, especially 
philological, by EhrKch's wonderful knowledge of the post-biblical 
Hebrew literature. Here Ehrlich is unsurpassed by modem scholars. 

The student — ^and it is only for students that EhrUch writes — ^will 
find, the more he uses Ehrlich's books, that they are simply indispensable. 
No matter whether he agrees with them or not, he will always be stimu- 
lated by them. I have no doubt that they will make Ehrlich's name 
one of the most important in the Old Testament world of our time. 

Julius A. Bewer 
Union Theological Seminary 
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The seventh series of Schweich Lectures marks an innovation, in 
that the lecturer was chosen from abroad and the lectures were not 
given in English. This was in part due to the war, which brought the 

'A. Van Hoonacker, Une communauti Judio-AramSenne d EUphanUne, en 
Egypte, aux VI' et V' siicles avant J.-C. [The Schweich Lectures, 1914.] London: 
Oxford University Press, 1915. Pp. xii+9i- is. net. 
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work of the University of Louvain, in Belgium, to an end and drove 
its faculty to other lands for refuge. Professor Van Hoonacker was one 
of the refugees. His previous works in the field of Old Testament 
scholarship' assured his fitness for the important task intrusted to him 
by the British Academy. The subject chosen for the lectures had 
already called out a very extensive literature, to which some of the 
leading scholars of the day had contributed. But it is safe to say that 
the present volume will at once take its place among the standard works 
upon these important Aramaic documents. 

Among the more important conclusions presented in these lectures 
we may call attention to three. The first is that the community in 
question contained a very influential, indeed dominating, Samaritan 
element. In support of this are urged the use of the Aramaic language 
as being perfectly natural on the part of people who had carried their 
Aramaic with them as recent immigrants into the land of Samaria; the 
many points of contact between Assyro-Babylonian law and customs and 
the usage of the Aramaic-speaking community; the evidence from the 
Assyro-Babylonian names borne by members of the community; and 
the syncretic character of the religion. The second is that the reason for 
the letters sent by the leaders of the community to Palestine was, not 
that they were seeking material aid in re-erecting the destroyed temple, 
but that they sought authoritative attestation to the fact that a temple 
in Egj^t was not in contravention of the Hebrew law. It is here 
claimed that certain Jews from Jerusalem had raised this issue, charging 
that the temple was contrary to the Deuteronomic statutes. The 
supporters of the local temple urged, on the other hand, that the law in 
question was never intended to apply outside of Palestine; and in this they 
were wholly in the right. Failing to obtain satisfaction from Jerusalem, 
they turned to Samaria, either authority being acceptable to them, there 
being as yet no such bitterness between the Jews and the Samaritans as 
arose later. The reason for the silence of Jerusalem lay in the old princi- 
ple that sacrifices to Yahweh might not be offered upon foreign soil, which 
was "unclean land." The same principle led the Samaritan authorities, 
though they granted the right to build, to prohibit the offering of animal 
sacrifices, involving the pouring out of the blood upon unclean soil. 
The third conclusion is that the divine name was not pronounced as 
Yahweh, but as Yah6. In support of this are cited the common writing 

' E.g., Les douze peiiis prophites traduUs et comments (1908); Nouvelles 6tudes sur 
la RestauraUon juive (i8g6); Le SacerdoceUviiique (1899); Le lieu du cuUe dans la 
legislation rituelle des Hibreux (1894). 
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on the papyri as ^TT, the occurrence in one passage of the papyri and 
on many ostraca of UtT, the Greek 'law, and such names as Jehonadab, 
Jehoshaphat. The pronunciation Yahweh does not rest upon good, 
old Hebrew tradition, but is a very late inference from the statement in 
Exod. 3 : 14. 

These conclusions will not command general assent; but they are 
set forward with much cogency and will compel careful consideration. 
The argument as to the motif of the temple letters is perhaps most open 
to question. Why, for example, should a letter growing out of a differ- 
ence of opinion, such as that alleged, be wholly silent upon the point at 
issue ? We should expect a discussion of the pros and cons of the ques- 
tion, but there is not a word upon the subject. Instead, we hear of 
the wrongs done to the community and its shrine by the Persian official 
Widamag; and the request made to Bagoas is that he give orders for the 
rebuilding of the temple, not that he merely state such an enterprise to 
be unobjectionable from the point of view of Palestinian usage. Further- 
more, is not too much emphasis laid, both here and in many other dis- 
cussions, upon the fact that Bagoas in his oral reply, of which a memoran- 
dum is preserved, does not mention animal sacrifices expUcitly ? True, 
he does not use the word; but this is only a brief memorandum and not 
necessarily intended to itemize the whole answer of Bagoas, and, likewise, 
it distinctly states that the temple is to be rebuilt as it was aforetime 
and that the offering of oblation and incense upon the altar is to go on 
as it was previously practiced. There is no indication given of any 
attempt to re-establish things upon a different basis from that in exist- 
ence before the ruin of the temple. But whatever the judgment upon 
such questions as these, Professor Van Hoonacker has given us a stimulat- 
ing and informing discussion of these materials, from which all scholars 
may learn much. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University of Chicago 
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The second volume of King's great work presents the same charac- 
teristics as the first. We have the same unrivaled mastery of the original 
sources, the same painstaking investigation of the problems of the 
moment, the same ignoring of the earlier bibliography, and the same 
scrappy form of presentation. 

'^ A History of Babylon. ByL. W.King. New York: Stokes, 1915. xxiii-t-340 
pages. $4.80. 



